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| breath of heaven has ripened all their pow- 


| Ofthe dangers to which they also are ex- 





THE PREACHE kK. 


Let them that love the Lord be ae the eun, 
when he goeth forth in his might. 


TuxReE are principles of our constitution 
which 'ead us from the observation of the 
material world to the contemplation of the 
mind that formed it, and which, from the 
spectacle of beauty, conducts us to Him 
“who hos made every thing beautiful in his 
tine.”” There are uses too of no mean im: 
portance to happiness, to virtue, and to pie- 
iywhich meditations of this king are fitted to 
serve 3 and there isno way in which the 
young can better learn the sentiments of de- 
votion, ar the old preserve them, than in 
cultivating those habits of thought and of 
observation which convert Nature into the 
‘Temple of God. and rendered all its differ- 
ent scenes Expressive of che. various attri- 
bures of the Almighty Mind. 

Every age, in this view, has felt the anal- 
ovv which subsists between the seasons of 
the year, and the character and duties of 
men. There is, in the revolution of time, a 
kind of warning voice which summons us to 
thought and reflection ; and every season, 
asit arises, speaks to us of the analogous 
character which we ought to maintain. From 
the first opening of the spring, to the last 
desolation of winter, the days of thre year are 
emblematic of the state and of the duration 
of man ; and, whatever may be the period 
of our journey, we can scarcely look up into 
the Heavens, and mark the path of the sun, 
without feeling something cither to animate 
us upon our course, or reprove us for our 
delay. 

It is now the pride and glory of the year. 
The “winter is over ahd gone,”—the spring 
has again unlocked all the annual promises 
of nature,—the earth around Us is every 
where covered with plenteousness and beau- 
yeoand che.sun is pursuing like a giant bis 
‘course through the Heavens,’ and dispen- 
sing light and life over the world beneath 
him. Arc there no reflections, my brethren, 
which such a spectacle inspires ? Are there 
no classes or conditions of men, of whose 
character and duties this season is descrip- 
tive ? And are there no moral ‘lessons which 

they who love the Lord, may gather from 
that ‘san which now gocth forth in his 
might 2” 

Is it not, emblematic to us of the maturity 
of haman fife, and of the virtues which that 
season wtcht to display ? To those of that 
age, the spring, with all its wéakness, and 

allits dangers, is past ;—an unscen arr hath 
cohdocted them through the’ dawn of -their 
infant journey, and led them on to that 
mighty stage, where the bonours of time 
andofeternity «rc to be won Whatever 
may be the station ov condition in which 
they are placed, there is yet to allsome sim- 
ple and evident duty which they are called 
to perform,-—-some covrse which they are 
summoned to ran; and, what ts far more, 
however narrow may be its bounds, or ob- 
scure its situation, there is some sphere to 
which their influence extends, and in which. 
hike the summer sun, they may diffiise 3¥y 
and happiness around them. In suc) s: asons, 
let mature be their instracter ; and, while 
they bless the useful light which pours 
gladness among the dwellings of men, lIct 
them remember that they also were made 
to bless and to improve. Let them remem- 
ber,that tothem have now arisen the length- 
ened and the enlightened days of life, when 
every thing calls them to labour ; that che 


ers of mind and body into perfection ; that 
there are eyes in heaven and earth, which 
look upon the ‘course they are pursuing ; 
und that the *honoers, of time, and the hepes 
of immortality, alike depend upon the use 
which they make of the summer of their 
days. Alas! too, Jet them remember, that 
ihe seasons of man have their varieties, like 
the seasons of nature ; and, while they look 
zround them and see. the noon of life (as 
Sometimes they must see it) darkened by 
vice, or obscured by folly, let it warn them 


Posed, and prostrate them in prayer before 
the Throne of God, that they may run their 
ourse like the sun in his brightness. 

A second class of men, of whose charac- 
‘er aud duties the present season is descrip: | 
‘ive, is that of those, whom the faveur of na- | 
ture, or the fortunate circumstances of edu- 
Cation, have raised to knowledge, to wisdom, 
‘ndto genius. There is no resemblance 
More familiar to our minds, than that which 
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vessel of society through the perils of the 


ocean. To extend the boundaries of human 


knowledge, and enlarge the sphere of human 
power ; to give relief to pain, and consola- 
tion tb wo; to Gx the foundations of present 


prosperity ond awaken the ambition of |im- 


the Almichty mind; and to unite the world 
in the sublime sentiments of the love of him, 


and the love of every thing that he hath 


made ; these are the mighty ends for which 
knowledge and genius were given, and to 
which all true wisdam ever strenuously as- 
pires. Let then even the wise be instructed 
by the passing time. Let them consider 
the sun, which now * goeth forth in “his 
might,” as the true emblem of their duty. 
Let them remember that they also may give 
light and joy tothe moral world of men ; 
and let tnem never forget, that in this- they 
most resemble him, when they break through 
the clouds of ignorance and error ;—when, 
with the genial rays of truth, they dispérse 


gathering over the souls of men ;—and when 
they bring forward to theie view the mag- 
nificerce of nature, and the benevolence of 
the Eternal Mind which governs it. 

a el 


‘BIOGRAPHA. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


KOTZEBUE. 
Concluded. 


In the summer of 1819. M. von Kotzebué 
left Weimar, with his family, to recover his 
health in the baths of Pyrmont, passed on 
this journey through Francfort on the Maine, 
and chose afterwards Manheim for his place 
of residence. Thére he continued his liter- 
ary and diplomatic labours, violently attack- 
ed in his Literary journal. the Gymnastic 
Exercises, The Abuse of the Freedom of the 
Presse, the aseemblies of the States, &%c: and 
incensed in a high degree the German stu- 
| dents, by concluding his observations on the 

well known tumultuous scenes at Gottinren 
last year, with the following words: “ Vru- 
| ly every father who Casts an anxious lock on 
his sons, would heartily thank that Govern- 
| ment which would set the example of ban- 

















the Students ; for inthis academical - liber- 
ty, us it is called, more good heads and hearts 
are ruined than formed,” &c. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distinguished 
physiognomy. His person was of the mid- 
dlc size, and extremely well proportioned. 
His eye was sharp and penetrating, his coun- 
tenance expressive; his whole manner 
shewed understanding, but also the con- 
sciousness of possessing it. In him has 


talent which few have possessed in an equal 
degree. Whatever may have been -the mo- 
tives of his assassin, however the ardent 
mind of the youth may have been worked up- 
on by fanatacism, the deed he has .commit- 
ted cannot be contemplated without the high- 
est detestation. 
Weimar, 2%b March, 1819. 

Augustus von Kotzebue was murdered with 
a dagger on the 28d of March, at five in the 
afternoon, at Manheim, in his study, by a 
student of Jena, named Sand; upon which 
the ass=ssia stabbed himself ineffectually in 
several places. Fhe certificate found in 
his pocket shewed that he studied in the U- 
niversity of Jena, apon which an express 
was immediately dispatched to the Academ- 
ic Sen:zte of that place. ‘he papers of the 
assassin were examined the same evening. 
Nothing was found which could throw light 
on the affair ; oniy in a letter to an unna- 
med friend were the words, “J go to meet 
my fate, the scaffold.’ Sand, born of a very 
good family at Weinseidel in the Margra- 
vate of Bareuth, on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, had previously studied at Tubingen 
and Erlangen, and was now studying divini- 
ty at Jenas He is described by all his mas- 
ters as a cool, quict, reflecting, steady, well 
informed-man. It is known that he lately 
attended the anatomical lectures of Mr. 
Fuchs, professor of anatomy at Jena, and 
enquired very particularly abont the situa- 
tion ofthe heart. In his political fanatacigm 
he had imagined that he should do an immor- 
tal service to the country, and to the uni-. 
versities in all Germany, if, with the sacri- 
fice of his own life, he killed Kotzbue, asa 
supporter of the accusation of the German: 
universities pronounced by the Russian 
counsellor of state Von Stourdza. in his es- 
say Etat actuel del’ Allemagne, delivered at 


of Germany. He came on foot from Jena to 
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| ong. journey, from hin estate of Scbwaran, tn} 


ia to. Weitor, to keep 


to ber, with the greatest precaution, she 
was so affected, that it is feared the “neee 
may be her death. On the same day. wher 
the news of Kotgebue’s murder arrived at. 
Weimar, his third son, Otto Von Kotzehue, 
who made Oe Sener ee ie world with 
TUsensiern, set out. rom. Weimar where 
pd tm sited go gg re or Manhein, | 
¢ it to his father ,hié young. and 
amiable wife, a Miss Manteuffel frem Livo- 
a Kotkebue’s third wite, (a ‘Miss Von 
ssen: of Livonia} was delivered of a son at 
Manheim only six weeks ago, where three 
Caugiters.and tw sons lived very happily ; 
for even the bittercat enemies of this man, 
whd hes been 80 furiously attacked, were 
always oBjiged to confess that he was an ex- 
emplary son, a tender husband, and a father 
indefatigable in the education of his chil- 
dren. He always employed the hours of 
morvigg in giving instructions to his young-' 


Moritz) has just published 
an account of the Russian Embassy to Per- 
sia; fo which he was attached; the eldest, 
who was aid-de-camp to a Russian General, 
fell.in the Campaign against Napoleon. 
Though no trace of accomplices in this 
crime are foundin Jena, it cannot be _deni- 
ed that it is the result of a spirit of extrava- 
gantenthusiasm which has seized many 
Getman youths in our universities. The e- 
vil is deeply rooted, and began with the ar- 
ming of many hundred young men in the 
German schools and niversitics in 1813 and 
1814; Then was formed a spirit of inde- 
pendence, incompatible with the sedate life 
of a student, and a dangerous tendency to 
4 tak€ part in politics. The Tugenbund (U- 
j uion of Vietue) formed with a noble design 
in the Prussian States, bad many ern 
who after the war was ended, became in- 
deed agpdents again, but could not forget 
the salliedry fife. Soon the heads of asso- 
| ciations, ‘wh 
the restorers of Gerinan Liberty; formed 
[7 wreiagoe with each other in most of the 
German universities. The Tourneyings, or 
gymnastic exercises, which began with a 
Professor Jahn at Berlin, and soon spread 
not only through all the- Prussian schools 
and universities, but over all Germany, were 
every where extolled, with ridiculous exag- 
geration, as an institution for the acquisition 
of German energy, and became a link in 
in these efforts of the young German. stu- 
f dents to unite for the restoration of German 
public spirit and German freedom. The 
Princes, assembled at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, had promised their people constitu- 
tions, and the abolition of all kinds of abu- 
ses, becausc they at that time wanted the 
people. Now, when Napoleon no longer a- 
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perished a man remarked for a versatility of } larmed them, they forgot their promises ; 


this especially embittered the young stu- 
dents. Requisitions were sent from Jena to 
allthe German universities, to send depu- 
ties to celebrate the agniversary of the de- 
liverance of Germeny from the French, to 
meet at the Castle of Wartburg, on the 18h 
of October, 1817, where it was proposed to 
‘celebrate at the same time the third. cen- 
tenary of the Reformation. About 590 stu 

dents in fact assembied ; the festival of the 
Wartburg was celebrated ; a general union 
of the students in all the universities was 
then formed under the name of Burshen- 
schaft. They took the sécrament, engaging 
faithfully to persevere. “After this, associa- 
tions with the general Burshenschaft were 
organised in almost all the German univer- 
sities. Even Leipsig did not remain free 
from them ; the tumult in Gottiggen, in the 
summer of 1818, was connected with them. 
Kotzebue, who at this time lived in Wei- 
mar, and as a diplomatic acknowledged a- 
gent of the Empcror Alexander, whose 
counsellor of state he was, sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg half yearly reports on the state of 
German literature, and at the same time 
published at Weimar a weekly literary jour 

nat, declared himself decidedly, both in hie 
reports to the Emperor and in his Journal, 
against this political tendency of the young 
Gérman students. One of his Bulletins to 
| the Emperor was treacherously obtained, and 
printed at Jena. Henceforth Kotzebuewas- 
Jooked on as a renegade, and & traitor to the 
| German cause ; the hotheaded young men 
mot considering that he, as having been for 
gome years in the service of the Emperor, 
[and landholder in Livonia, had ceased to be 

a German citizen, and had taken upon him 
duties towards the Emperor of Russia 

Professor Oken at Jena, editor of a literary 

journal called fsis; loaded Kotzebue in this 
journal with ridicule. Kotgcbue considered 
himeelf as no longer safe at Weimar, and 





‘ubsisis between knowledge and light ; and} Manheim, where he arrived on the 20th in fixed bis abode st Manheim, where he, 
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tains much thet it is ill-founded and pi 

and blo alarm.of fire whetever there 
is but an appes e of smoke, highly incen- 
oa pardesire se Fe the Germans. universi- 
ties, where the Bureche shad tAken root, 
in consequence of the... 8 ta the 
Wartburg. Many refutations were written ; 


the best was in Leipsig, literary , ere 
M. Stourdza, who did. not: think  . himse 
safe at Weimar, with his, sister v0 


tess Edliag, . went te ‘Dresden, : whére he 


still is, for the restoration of his healt: 


here he received a. chalk 5 rege oS 





young noblemen studying at Jena, becs 
Hie had Caluainlaved abe" : oie 





ties. He of course did tiot a¢i 





Duke of Weimar, thet os Secretary eine 
f WCimat, | apa | we 
Emperor Alexander, he had: merely follow: 
ed His Majesty’sarders, .The whole djs- 
pleasure of the students'was, now - directed 
against Kotzebue, who fell a victim to it by 
the hand of an assassin, while living: quietly 
and unsuspicious of harm, in the. hosem 
his family. (He had in all, by three wis 
fourteen children, of whom only: the 
were with him) At the head of the 


g, 


3£8 


man, who was formerly expelled froat Mar- 
burg. and afterwards recejved at Jenaas a 
Courlander, whose ots formerly acted 
a great pagt at the Court of King Jerdme, at 
Cassel. He has now been. expelled from 







‘Jena. But, it seems, absolutely necessary 
that the Barschenschaft, as it is called, which, 
{for these eight’ months has been at variance, 


‘is opposed to it and tras oftem occa: 
| disputes. inthe “theatre, should. be’ ev: 








ta Fehma,) or * Old Man of the . 
} shoutd atte. | ant Germatiy 


from inattention or. inconsistency, hes fre- 
‘quently committed himself in an unpardona- 
ble manner, aod becar’s¢ it was-niore profita- 
‘ie spared the file, and composed a third of 
his 126 dramatic pieces extemipore, yet he 
was the greatest dramatic genius of the age. 
His disposition to satire engaged him Teom 
Lhis youth, in many disagreeable quarrels, 
ras, in Germany, in particular, people are not 
used to personalities. But those who knew 
him well, kdow that he never- had a venal 
pen. His hatred to Napoleon hag always 
| been the same, and there were times, when, 
puot thinking hintself secure even in Bussia, 
he seriously thodght of seeking an m 
in Britain. He was extremely liberal and 
beneficent ; he gained by his writings large 
fsums, but his expences were certuinly 
great, considering his very nunterowus fart 
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RIGHT ESTIMATES. 

A certain simple story about a wiistle, 
related by a certain great man. whose name 
is familiar to my countrymen, has been 
thought worthy to be transmitted to posteri- 
ty. It serves to illustrate at once the ne- 
‘cessity of forming right estimates, and the 
propensity of mankind to become attached, 
each to some particular object, which by 
engrossing the attention of the mind, and of 
course, abstracting it from others, assumes 
at last a degree of factitious importance, far 
beyond what its intrinsic merits would cati- 
tle it to.—It would not be hazarding much 
Fto assert, that all the evils which result from 
the voluntary acts of men, have had their 
origin in wrong estimates. When these 
wrong estimates are made by men of talents 
and influence, ia regard to things pertaining 
to national happiness and prosperity, their 
effects are, to vitiate the public taste, to 
pervert the judgement, an¢ direct the views 
and energies of the people in ay ,andue de- 
gree, to those objects (which perhaps have , 
but a dubious or faint operation @pon the 
public weal) and proyortionably to abstract 
those views and those energies from. objects 
of the highest importance. The art of mak- 
ing right estimates may justly, from its ex- 
tensive operation on human pi be 
ranked among the nublest of sciences. It is 
‘the Sublime Economy which, taking a com- 
‘ prehensive view of all the means of  hap- 
piness whether great or small, turns 3 
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isthe Supreme Teste which “regulates and 
modifies ail minor tastes, keeping each in 


proper ion, in the. grand scheme 
of universal economy, and thus preventing 
any.from gaining an undue asccndunce and 
running into mania. $ 

By way of illustration, I will here exem-. 
plify, ina few cases, the proneness of meu to 


form wrong estinates. — 

When a man scts the mere accumula- 
tion of wealth in competition with hevlth 
and leisure, with domestic charities and en- 
dearments, and with the elevation and im- 
provement ot bis nature as a moral, social 
and immortal being, J think with all his tal- 
ents for éealing, be makes at last but.a poor 
bargain. 4 

When a community consider the cnecu- 
ragement given by a mixed multitude (assem- 
bicd for amusement) to the performances of 
actors and actresses, or men and women 
singers, as “ indubitable proofs of the taste 
and refinement” of the citizens ; I think it 
highly probable they have formed wrong es- 
timates, both as to the nature of taste and 
refinement, and also as respects tye capaci- 
ty of such an audience to judge. 

When every wowan singer that is an- 
nounced, is said to be not only one of the 
foremost in her profession, but possessed of 
every “ high and lofty virtue’—in short, a 

ragon of female excellence ; and super- 
added to all this placed in the amiable atti- 
tude of a persor struggling with misfortuve, 
and having a high claim upon the genersoi- 
ty of the public, I think there is ground to 
suspect in many particulars the accuracy of 
the estimates. 

When an audience, however “ brilliant 
and fashionable” imagine, that the “ intense 
delight” that they derive from listening to a 
fascinating song deserves the epithet of 
“hallowed,”"—I think they have grossly mis- 
estimated either the nature of those sensa- 
tions, or the import of the word * hallow- 
ed.” 

When the pouring of thousands into the 


lap of an indigent singer, is considered as a | 


more meritorious act of charity, than the 
assisting of an indigent and industrious me- 
chanic or seamstress in their endeavouts to 
maintain a helpless family—I think there 
may have been an erroncous estimate, both 
as to the motives of the givers, and the mer- 
its of the receiver. 

When an ainateur of the fine arts, consid- 
ers the cultivation of them as a matter of 
vital importance to the happiness and pros- 
perity of his country; I think he vastly over- 
rates them. But when he supposes that an 
intimate acquaintance with the merits of the 
several artists of the day, and a capacity to 
discuss the merits of their productions, are 
necessary to qualify a person of either sex, 
to form a constituent part of “ good society” 
he “ shocks all commen sensc.” 

When a statesman supposes that the ad- 
vantages of a bridge, a turnpike or a canal, 
will comvensate for the mischicvous effects 
upon the virtue, sobriety and irdustry of the 
people, of the lottery system, by which the 
funds are raised; 1 think he has not duly 
studied the * Sublime Economy.” 

When the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Washington is conceived to be 
so intimately connected with the honour and 
virtue of the nation as to demand an annual 
simultaneous clamour from all the periodi- 
cal works of the day ; I tnink the effects of 
such a monument in producing an emulation 
of the freculiarly estimable parts of his char- 
acter, are much cxuggerated. 

When the want of such a Monument is 
considered as so foul a stain upon our na- 
tional character, whiie the existence of two 
millions of persons held in ignominious 
and cruel bondage, aid cur unjust and ty- 
rannics] deportment towards the helpless 
posterity of the former possessors of our 
soil, are subjects 

Which “ like an infant, troublesome awake, 

Are * left to sleep for peace and quiet’s sake,” 

I think a very false estimate is made of 
the comparative dics of these several stains 
upon our character. 

When a statesman comprises the pros- 
perity of his country in two words, “ wealth 
and splendour,” and considers individual 
virtue and happiness, as “dust upon the 
scales,” I think, indecd, with all his finan- 
cicring skill, he makes a most wretched es- 
timate. 

The foregoing may serve as a specimen 
of what I conceive to be wrong estimates. I 
am not so presumptuous as to suppose that 
my estimates are always correct, but as 
truth never suffers from investigation, it may 
do no harm to call in question opinions 
which appear to obtain general assent. If 
that assent is founded on rational grounds, it 
will finally be confirmed. In many cases it 
may be that assent is more apparent than 
real, which may result from the doctrine, 
that “ silence gives consent.» On the fore- 
going estimutcs, I have used the privilege of 

a freeman in showing that assent is at least 
LOU universal, ANTIMANIA. 
———D 
SELECT SENTENCES. 

. Tut unfortunate well know the prodigious 

Cifference which exists between the con- 

templation of an evil, however well-founded 

such apprehensions may be, and the con 
viction of its reality. 

Do nothihg in the moment of wrath— 
unless you would put to sea in the midst of 

a tempest. 

FaLsencon goes on one leg only—truth 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


ed in the Patriot. The object of the writer of there: 
essays appears to be, generally, to bring into contempt 
the study of “the dead languages; and, specially, to 
destroy if prossibie the Public Latin School in Boston 


munificence of the town. The efforts of the writer in 
question might not have been thought worthy of much 
notice, were it not provable that they are intended as 
auzili*y to an organized aud systematic hostility -to 
the School. That feelings.of strong opposition ty the : 
School exist, and are not confined to two or three in- 
dividuals, must be evident to a1.y observer who has at- 
tended some of our late town-meetings, and listened to 
the public speeches of certain orators, of to the private 

remarks of others. Whether these feelings arise from 

a conscientious conviction that the study of the classics 
gives an improper bias to the youthful mind—or from 

a belief that the time spent in the study might be more 

profitably occupied in pursuing other branches of 
education—or from the paltry consideration of saving 

a few dollars in the annual expenses of the town, is of 
little consequence. They ought to be met, and resist- 

ed, and subdued. To do this effectusly may require 

time which we have not to bestow, and arguments 

which our Jimited powers are incompetent to supply. 

All we propose, is, a few desultory remarks on the es- 

says in the Patriot. 

The writer commences with a justification of his 

hostility to the ** torigues of Jews and Greeks” by quot- 

‘ng the opinion of the late Rev. Samuel Miller of New- 

York, which he seems to think is indisputable. The 

opinion of Dr. Miller is undoubtedly entitled to re- 

spect; but it happens rather unfortunately for the 

writer’s argument, that in the long extract he has 


on the subject. After stating that “ the 13th century 
produced a remarkable revolution with respect to the 
object of study in the education of youth,” and “ that 
the study of the dead languages has been gradually 
declining,” he intimates that the “change had been 
carrie@ to an extreme,” though the ** revolution which 
has been mentioned may be considered in general as a 
real improvement.” The sentence in which these 


‘words are found is either misquoted, or the Rev. Dr. 


Miller was wretchedly deficient in the knowledge of a 
proper construction of English sentences; for, as it 
stands in the Patriot, it weuld require at least all the 
time that is now spent in learning dead languages, to 
elicit his meaning. But to avoid the charge of wis- 
representation, we transcribe it, for the convenience 
of the reader. 
*¢ Though the change in this respect has been carriedy 
to an extreme, and though the disposition hy many to 
disvard entirely from the objects of study the ricl, 
stores of ancient literature, yet the revolution which 
has been mentioned may be considered in gencral as a 
real improvement.” !! 
Can any one suppose that Dr. Miller expected ever 
to be referred to as inimival to a study which onlocke 
“ the rich stores of ancient literature ?” 
The writer labours excessively to prove that “* among 
the many who spend three or four years of the earliest 
part of life in studying those dead languages {Greek 
and Latin] scarcely one ina hundred becomes pro- 
ficient in them.” It might be easier to reply to this 
writer if he had sfudied a little more precision in 
language. What does he mean by proficient ? Is it 
one of the improvements he would introduce to au- 
thorize an indiscriminate use of nouns and adjectives, 
without regard to their generally received uses and 
definitions ? Supposing however, that he uses the noun 
proficient as synonimous with the adjective eminent, 
Jet him inform us how many persons in a hundred be- 
come eminent in any of the studies which occupy 
three or four years of their early lives ? Eminence and 
distinction are not obtained by many in several hun- 
dreds in any profession. Would it be useless to spend 
the usual time in learning the mechanic arts, because 
comparatively few of the thousands and millions who 
labour in them actually rise above the common level, 
and attract admiration by uncommon acquirements ? 
Itis to be regretted that the writer has brought’ 
forward no proof of what he so frequently and positive- 
ly asserts—that “‘the dead Janguages of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin are generally exploded from polite or 
useful education, or rather ranked in the class of 
monkish pedantry.” One would suspect, from the 
perpetual allusions in bis essay to cloisters, and monks, 
and friars, that he had been all his life incarcerated in 
the cells of some old monastery, where nothing was to 
be heard but ** dead languages,” and that the sound of 
his ** vernacular tongue” had recently, for the first 
time, fallen upon his ear. 
It would have been a litte surprising if any other 
writer, after urging the importance of Dr. Miller's 
opinions, and lavishing praises upon his learning and 
wisdom, should roundly assert that what Dp. Miller 
had called the “rich stores ef ancient literature,” is 
*« nothing more than the absurdities of pagan mytholo- 
gy, and unworthy the study of Christian students.” 
But to those who read the essays on which we are now 
remarking, and observe the zeal which animates their 
author in the cause he has espoused, none of his in- 
consistencies, however glaring, will be the occasion of 
surprise. Don Quixote himself was never more en- 
thusiastic in his war against imaginary giants, and op 
ptessors of innocent damsels, than this literary knight- 
errant is in his hostility to classical studies. His 
imagination, pregnant with ‘ mouks and friars,” the 
ghosts of “ dead Janguages,” and “ brides in winding 
sheets,” labours with such convulsive throes, that he 
is really entitled to commiseration. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect from 4 


Some essays with this title have been lately publieh- 


—an institution which is highly honourable to the |’ 


quoted, Dr. Miller has not given any definite opinion ¢ 


writer who affects to despise all ancient languages and 
who professes such unbounded respect for the ‘ refine- 
‘ments of his vernacular tongue,” that his own com- 
position should afford at least a decent specimen of 





Upon é¢we. 


correctness and propriety in the use and application | 
| Of that tongue. But whoever expects to find such an 





c Magazine.’ 
example in this writer, will be sorely 
In aduitton to the improper use of words, (a single in- 


micht be set in array against him) he pays not the 
slightest respect to the syntax of the language he so 
highly venerates. Take the following sentence, in 
which **a young man” is declared to be * a species of 
academic discipline,” and one, too, “at which an 
imgenuous fuind revolts” ! ! 

‘¢ A young man, to be forced against his inclination 
to construe hooks, written ina language which he will 
seldom or ever [nerer} be called on to use, and .which 
are already translated into his vernacular tonene, by 
men who had more knowledge of the language than be 
can ever he desirous to obtain, [how can this writer 
set Jimits to the desires of other people 2] is a species 


cademic discipline at which an active and ingenu- 
ous mind revolts.” 


Or this— 

“The pedant is known by quoting ecraps of Greck, 
Latin, &c. It [what 2] is a kind of slang, which gentie- 
men of real eradition despise. It [what ? we ask 
aguin] is a species of false currency,” &c. 

It is presumed that extracts have been made sul- 
ficient to show that the writer in the Patriot is most 
lamentably destitute of any knowledge of his ‘* vernac- 
ular language ;” probably the consequence of his hav- 
ing been educated in “the monkish habit” of study- 
ing Latin and Greek ; acircumstance which he has 
undoubtedly reason to deplore. A dranght of water 
is not more distressing to a man in the Jast stages of 
hydrophobia, than is the sight of a Latin work to his 
disordered mind. No fears can be entertained of the 
effect of such essays, among men of sense and reflec- 
tion, But it should be recollected that they are read 
by many who have not time to analyse them, and 
detect all their absurdities. They are read by some 
who have a relish for * this kind of slang,” and whose 
vote in town-meeting will weigh as much as that of the 
wisest. It is to such, and to such only, that the writer 
can look for approbation or support fn the war he 
wages azainst learning and tefinement. It is only such 
that he cau expect as coadjutors in his enterprise ; for, 
should he succeed, no others would envy the honours 
of his triumph, or solicit a share in the spoils of the 
conqueror, 
If serious arguments were not thrown away upon 
the writer of these essays, it would be easy to prove 
the advantages of the system of education he is labour- 
ing to destroy. . If there were no satisfaction in read- 
ing the ancient authors in their own Isnguage,—a 
point which will not readily be acknowledged by those 
who have tasted, unadulterated by the process of 
sranslation, the waters of the Greek and Roman 
Springs—we believe that the course of mental dis- 
cipline, to which the juvenile mind is subjected, in at- 
taining them, and by which it is enabled, in matarer 
life, to arrange and methodise its ideas, is of unspeak- 
able value, What more important science can be 
taught to a child under twelve years of age, than that 
which enables him to learn all others with facility? 
A thorough knowledge of the philosophy of langnage— 
cannot be acquired without some acquaintance with 
other languages than the English. The Latin con- 
tains, it is believed, more of the principles of universa} 
grammar than any other language, and the knowledge 
of these principles 1s the possetsibn of a key to all the 
others. Greater attainments in French and Italian 
may be made in six weeks by a Latin scholar, than in 
thrice that number of months by a mere English one. 
In support of this assertion, abundant testimony might 
be produced. 

But is this course of mental discipline, in truth, eo 
peculiarly revolting to an active. and ingenuous mind 
as is represented? It1ts Not. All discipline is irksome 
to a mind naturally prone to idleness, and most chil- 
dren prefer play to work. But the study of a foreign 
language requires no greater exertion of intellect than 
the study of mathematics, and is often submitted to 
with greater cheerfulness. We cannot persuade our- 
selves to believe that there is any higher or purer i:- 
tellectual gratification, than to converse (and reading 
is a species of conversation) with the poets and sages 
of antiquity in their own language—to langh with 
Horace and be indignant with Juvenal at the follies 
and vices of Rome—to plead agzinst tyranny and op- 
pression with Cicero—to weep with Lucan on the 
Selds of Pharealia—to participate in the raptares of 
Virgit and Homer—to sing, to pray, and to adore, 
with the Psalmist of Isracl. And yet, it is tauntingly 
enquired, What can be gained by perusing these au- 
thors ?2——-T REASSURES, Which kingdoms cannot buy— 
WEAtthH, which tothing but the dispensations of Om- 
nipotence can scatter anc reduce to nought. 





IMPOSITION AND SPECULATION. 
A love fot the marvellous is £0 predominant a pus- 
sion amongst a large pottion of mankind, that the 


advantage of simplicity and credulity, have seldom 
failed of opportunities to fill their pockets at the ex- 
pense of their: weaker and more honest neighbours. 
Our readers cannot have forgotten a recent instance 
of this sort of speculation by the writers of ** Another 
voice from the Grave,” of which Tract many thousands 
were sold before the imposition was promulgated. A- 
bout the same time, another Tract was published, 
whether to gain proselytes, or money,or from whatever 
motive, is not known, purporting to be the dying de- 
claration of a man who was executed at Buffalo, for 
the murder of his wire and six CHILDBEX. Whether 
the publisher had succeeded in his purposes before de- 


such a nature that it would not long escape exposure ; 


reader may perhaps be amused with the perusal of this 


from it, as we find it in a western paper. 


** 1 was born at Buffaloe, in the state of New-York, 
of worthy, kind and respectable parents, who endea- 
voured to instil into my mind every honorable and 
virtuous principle as a christian, accerding to the 
laws of God, which are here established before our 
eyes. 
During my youthful days, my father made it an un- 





alterable rule to perform family worship and prayer, 


stance of which is given above, out. of a hundred which. 
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miles distant up the lake from. 
nteen years, enjori 
pleasnre and ha ‘which . aoe at 
experience in this frail world—during which 
had a family of six children, two boys..end. four 
At this time I followed that highly cherished’ and’ 
ful occupation, a farmer, and with the profits, ari 
from the produce of my farm and my own labor, } 5 
ported my wife and children with those cowfosts 5 
belong to their mortal frames. eS 





all evil, and keeping bad company and gambli 
at length put an end to my existence, by indug 
to commit one of the most dreadfulacts that wa, 
recorded in the pages af history. — ee 
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Ruffaloe Tavern, until it was about one o' lock, play. 
ing cards, drinking, swearing, and mei on po 
sin and wickedness, which this kind tn 
in the habit of doing.—By this time 
switn with the effects of ardent Jj 
that I could scarcely make my ve alae — Reg 
entering the “f° se ep dente 
g the gate of my house, when L received a | 
on the head with a billet of wood, from. the és trae 
which I fell prostrate on the ground, and jay Saas 
senseless for some minutes ; when | awoke ‘from m: 
delirium, | began to consider and thonght ‘that tech 
conduct from a wife, was too much for me to pass un- 
noticed : I therefore was determined to have revenge 
upon her, and in the space of.halr an hour as near est 
cun recollect, I endeavoured with the stun of my 
wound to crawl towards the house, and more is the 
pity, for the first thing which reached itself to my hand 
was the Wood-Are ! and now prepared like a buteh- 
er going to slaughter, I started and came to the bed 
where my wife and three children. were lying. I did 
not hesitate one moment, but began to cut and slash a- 
mong these four, while they lay sleeping ; the first was 
my wife ; the axe was buried in her, bosom ; the ¢hii- 
dren clung so close to her that they were cut to pieces, 
and by this time the bed was overfiowedavith human 
gore.——The sound of these distressed sufferers alarmed 
my other three children. ‘Alas!—what mast. bave 
been my feelings at this time ! they began to be much 
confused but I still pursued my slaughtering until. mr 
wife and six children lay floating in their, own blood. 
‘The savage heart is never satisfied ; after corumittine 
this horrid act upon my own Aesh and blood, my two 
rervants became the object of my butchering heart; 
they had some suspicion of my intention, and there. - 
fore endeavoured to make their escape through a back 
window in the lower part of the house ; the old biaék 
woman being halt in and half out, I ran with my ake 
aud cut her legs off, as che was going out of the win 
dow ; her danghter who had a tender. feeling. for her 
mother, came to me and implored mercy from my~ 
hand, but no, the devil would not letmy savage soal 
stop here, but | immediately put an end to their eg. 
istence ; this being done, there then lay nine inuocent 
souls flouting in their crimson gore. ' 
Still not being satisied with what 1 had. a 
done, I first tookk my servants and built a fire in the 
kitchen fire place, which was large enough: to hoid 
half a quarter of wood, then placing the old woman on 
the back part of the fire, and the daughter on the 
front, I then went up stairs and brought down the 
bodies of my wife and children and burnt them like- 
wise.” 


my head gan to 


aD 
TIVE COMET. 

The following account cf observations made on the 
Comet, is from the Christian Spectator, for July. It 
will be perceived by the date that it.comes from a seat 
of science, and is entitled to confidemoes 


‘“* The Comet, which was first observed in this place 
on the third of the present month, still continues . vysi- 
ble, although with greatly diminished lustre. Be- 
tween the 3d and 25th of July, at 9 P. M. it had de- 
scribed -n arc of 13 1-4th degrees in the heavens, paw , 
sing obliquely to tbe north east, through the body of 
the constellation Lynz. Its geocentric motion hes 
gradually diminished till it has become almost stationa- 
ry; andit will continue in nearly its present position 
till it becomes invisible, at least to the naked eye. — 
Viewed with telescopes of different magnifying 
powers, from 30 to 90, it presented nothing but a dull 
mass of light, gradually diminishing from the centre, 
and perceptible through a diameter, (as measured ou 
the 13th and 25th,) of 2 or 2 1-2 minutes. No such 
dark ring, as is sometimes observed, was perceived 
between the head and the coma. With as small mag- 
nifierssas were employed, it was not to be expected, 
that the proper body of the comet, if there be one, 
shouid be discernible. The tail, near the head of the 
comet, appeared quite as narrow, and about equally 
luminous, with the head. But its breadth soon in- 
creased, presenting a diverging appearance not anlike 
a faint stream of electricity proceeding from a point in 
the dark ; and at the distance of from 7 to 9 degrees, 
was lost in the eurrounding sky. No bifurcation or 
or curvature of the tail was noticed. These remarks 
must be applied to the comet as ‘seen a fortnight ago. 
At present, the head scarcely equals ia lustre a star of 
the fith magnitude ; and the tail is teduced to. the 
length of one or two degrees. Way 

From the generally unfavourable state of the atmos- 
phere in this piace, and the proximity of the comet to 
the horizon, tre observations which have been made 
on its position, are not as accurate as could be de- 
sired, for obtaining the elements of the orbit. An at- 





crafty or the wicked, who are always willing to take | 


tempt has been made, however, by combining the ob- 
servations of July 6th, 9th, 13th, 19th, and 25th, to 


\ 
1 
| obtain a first approximation to these elements. The 
results are the following : 

| 
| 


Perihelion distance, (the mean radius of the earth's 
orbit being 1.) 0. 3416. 

Time of passing the Perihelion, June 27th, 8h. P. 
M. mean time at New-Haven. 


Longitude of the Perihelion, acsd. 30m. 
Longitude of the uscending node, _ 272d. 32m. j 
Inclination of the orbit to the eclipttt, 60d. 53m. 





tection is also unknown to us ; but the fraud was of 


and it was soon found that the whole story was a fab- 
rication—no such execution having taken piace. The 


horrible sham confession. The following is an extract 


Mution dirce . ol : 

‘The two principal clementnge they perihelion on 
tu. , and the time of passing Me perihelion, althoug 
obtained by a graphical process, (and one, in some 
respects, different from those generally eraployed,) are 
believed to be about as accurate as the observations 
from which they were deduced. For the sake of Ay 
| fication, the five radius vectors and their correspon! 

ing anomalies, graphically obtained, were’ mensare ome 
and with the above perihelion dist the 
the several anomalies and radii were calculated for 
times of observation. The anomalies thus found, diffes- 
ed from those previously measured, in no cate og B 
one which was found to have been erroneously Jai [ 
down) more than 3 minutes ; and an equal degree 0 
coincidence was found in the remaining one, on care 
fully repeating the measurement. The differences ot 
tween the radius vectors as measured and as a(terwar : 
calculated, scarcely exceeded, cn an avereg’, IL 


{ the whole. : . 
of the Jatitade, tis 





Toan observer in almost any south 
comet was visible in the evening, about as early . 
12th of May. Its distance from the earth was th 4 
nearly the same as at present, (July 30); that is, a. 
far from 144 milllions of miles. lt was thea Reet A 
fore leg of the Hare. During the month of May, 
advanced very slowly towards the north-east. a? 
the first half of June, its appparent moto beca 






























But my unforeseen evils are now heginning =a ys 
this tiwe I began to grow fand of drinking, ‘the Poot of 


On the nigut of the 24th-of March tant, T was atthe 


of com any are 
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&, dy the illuminated part of the disk,) that the quanti- 
se gr of ight we now receive from it must be more than 

“FA even tives less. 
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: odin 40 dogrees south, and 25 north of the sum- 


= ane whole arc described, as.seen in different lati- 
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7» accelerated, and bent to the nerth. It passed | 
er ghe right leg and of Grien, and must have 
f peared by the 20th, from its nearness to the sun. 
s the 2ath, it crossed the ecliptic inte north latitude, 
s @bich time it was nearly in conjunction with the 
Since that time its apparent meticn has dimin- 

oa in» manner analogous: to.its increase while ip 
shern jatitude. An.arc of the apparent motion, 


atice, differs not widely from a great circle, 
ond these limits the two ends are curved ; #0 


’ 









. is notunlike the long ifa'ie f° When it firt 
ase ve view in this latitude, its istance from the 
anh was. nearly 79 miltions of miles; it is now 
st twice as great. Its distance from the sun. Was 
gnearly the came with that of Mercury ; it Is now 

ut the same with that of the earth. Combining 
eae consideration with the angular distance of the 

h and comet at the enn, it is readily inferred, (sup- 
ang the comet to shine by reflected light, and from 


when it was first observed. 
tence its rapid dimination of brightness, from that of 
oe of the first, to one of the sixth magnitude, is ac- 
7 nted for. ‘The equally rapid diminution of its ap- 
ant wotion, is Owing partly to its increase of dis- 
and partly to the direction of its real motion, 
hich has approached much more nearly to that of the 
gael tay Grawn from the earth. 
No analogy is perceivable between the elements oh- 
gined above, aud those belonging to the orbit of any 
wrcomet. 


Yale Cullege, July 30th, 1919. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE GLOBE. 

The following redections and experiments on central 
force Sy and on the constitution of the globe we inhabit, 
aecontuined in a letter from ‘Thomas Tufts, of Gen- 
pessee county, N. ¥. to Dr. Mitchill of New York, 
ated July 22, 1819. ‘Fhe opinions of our philosophers, 


ysionary than those of Newton and Copernicus were 


once supposed to be. 

Sx—Although a stranger J shall make no apclogy 
peatdressing you, an so interesting asubject to all 
Accident brought me te reflect upon 
Taking it for granted, 
-gat this earth has been of a consistence that would 

tke shape by motion, and from what has been discover-. 

ed, there are strong arguments in its favor, what would 
be its internal structure ? [ have observed in a com- 
non barrel churn, that a quick recular motion, would 
throw the cream upon the sides of the churn, witheut 
my acitation, leaving none at the ends, and I had ob- 
awed, U™ ta regular motion gtven to a grindstone, 
tnt was hung perfectly true, would retain water upon 
the top of the stone without throwing it off ; I consid- 
ed that the laws of nature and of motion must be ani- 
form. It occurred to me that motion must produce 
thesame effects om this earth that we sce it have on 
snaller bodies. ‘These considerations in-luced me to 
make a machine to demonstrate this as far_as I possi- 
bly could, {1 accordingly prepared an artificial globe, 
from « pine log, about nine feet in circumfercnce, as 
near the known shape of this earth as possible : open 
at the poles, the concavity of the inside, answerable 
tothe convexity of the outside, the aperture at the 

poles answerable to about 36 decrees of the earth. I 

then fixed it on pivots, with machinery to give it a ve- 

ty quick motion. I then turned water in the inside 
of the bail, and put it in motion, and the event was as 

Ihad anticipated ; the water spread itself smooth up- 

wit. in a smooth even surface, without any attempts 

oo fy off, Athen. perforated the ball. in a number of 

places ; it created as many most beautiful springs of 

water upon the outside of the ball, which satisfactorily 
accounts to me for the origin of springs and of course 
~ of rivers, and it will press the water through the pores 
of the wood sufficiently to moisten the whole outside 
ace. 

OE fashioning the outside of the little 

Globe like unto this earth, cut ong the oceans, conti- 

nents, rivers, vallies, &c. and if | can contrive any 

method to counteract the effect that our atmosphere 
wiluaturally have upon it, f have no doubt, from 
what bave already observed, of the effects of motion, 
that the rivers and valleys may be filled with water 
from the inside, the ocean filled, the regular oceanic 
curents formed, the water flowing from the inside to 
the out through the perforations, from the outside to 
theinside through the poles, and the whole phenome- 
mexplained in a satisfactory manner, so that the 
whole process inay be seen m miniature with the eye ; 
thepolar attraction of the needle explaincd and the 
vwiation of it accounted for. 
Ifnd by placing the north end ofthe Globe in a 
tut place, and having a bright light placed in the 
pation that the sun bears to this earth in a south 
kitude, the rays of light are thrown in at the south 
pole, and reflected at right angles, and pass out at 
the north pole ina manner perfectly calculated to 
explain the anrora borealis, and show it in a most 
beautiful manners , abd shows that the inside or ho!- 
low of the earth, may be as well or better lighted and 
wamued hy thesun than the outside, From these 
experiments | am fully convinced of Symmes’s theory, 
and that the earth would be incomplete without the 
hollow. 





THE SKETCH POOK. 

Those who feel an interest in the literary reputation 
of America, and are willing to be pleased with the 
productions of American scholars, will read with no 
common emotions * the Sketch Book of Geoffrey Cray- 
on, lately published by C. Van Winkle, New-York. 
We are aware that this bold assertion may subject us 
to the imputation of ignorance and dulness, and may 
excite a sneer from those who wait for the decision of 
foreicn reviewers before they can make up their opin- 
The dread of transatlantic criticism is so power- 

fe! that few are hardy enough to take the reins of im- 
‘gination and taste into their own keeping, and run 
the hazard of suffering the ‘* whips and scorns” of 
Jeffieys and Southy, those great moguls of criticism, 
83 well us ¢ the insolence of office” from ail the pigmy 
dabblers jn vitnperation and slander, whose ‘sense 
and gcnins” are imported in *¢ bales and hogsheads.” 
Still, however, there are some, aad we hope the num- 
ber is increasing, who find, or think they find, in 
the lite rary efforts of their countrymen, something 
that is honourable to the characters and acquirements 
of our scholars—so mething which may be acknowledg- 
td and claimed without forfeiting our pretensions to 
an intellectual aud moral equality with cotemporary 
Nations, 

The ** Sketch Book” is anonymous, but is under- 
tond to be the work of Mr. Irvine a native of New- 
York, and the generally supposed author of Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New-York. The following “*ac- 
count of himself” will help to strengthen the other 
proofs on which the conjecture fs founded. 


ion, 


1 was always fond of visiting new scenes, and ob- 





_— 


tours of 


grew into boyhood, I extended the fonee or 

vations. My holiday afternoons were spent in ram- 
hies about the surrounding cousitry: I made ‘myself 
familise with all ite places famous in history or foie, 


I Ruew every where a murder or ie. 
bouring villages, and added sreatly” visited.the neigh- 


to 1 tock. 
knowledge, by noting their habits and pe Phaty and 
conversing with their sages and great, men, I ‘even 


“= t distant hill, f 

mos nt hill, from whence I stretched my eye o- 
ver many a mile of terra incognita, and ; ye 

‘to find how vast a globe litihabited. ; Sy Aaa 


years. 
sion, and it devouring their contents, 
regular exercises of the school. 
1 wander about the pier heads 
watch the parting ships, 


with what longing eyes wauld I gaze after their lessen. 


ing sails, and wait myselfio imdgin ‘to 
A ney dgination to the ends 


this vague inclination into more reasonable bou i 
ly served to make it more decided. visite 
parts of my own country ; 
lovet of fine scenery, | 
to seek ramps for its gtatification ; 
country have the charms of n i 
gally lavished, hens Woo oneen oe 
quid silvet ; her mountains, with their bright - aerial 
tints; her vallevs teeming with wild fertility , hey tre- 
mendous cataracts, thundering in their eolitudes ; her 
boundless plams, waving with spontaneous verdure ; 
her broad deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence to the 
ocean; her trackless forests, where vegetation 
forth all its magnificence ; her skies, kindling with the 


never need an American look beyond his own c 


ed to wander over the scenes of renowned 


onthe falling tower—to escape,in short, from the 


there is still a little world of love, of which they are 










ed one long summer's day to the summit of the 


This rambling propensity strengthened « 
Books of voyages and travels merely vd 
its, I neglected the 
eae wistfully would 
in fine wenther. a 
bound tc distant oleae 


_ Father reading and thinking, though they 


nds, on- 
! visited various 
and had I been merely a 
should have felt little desire. 


for on no 


Her mighty lakes, like oceans of Ji- 


puts 
magic of summer clouds and glotious sunshine :---no 
s a 9 


. ° ? 
for the sublime and beantiful of natural scener i ed 


But Europe held forth all the charms of storied and 
poetical association, There were to be geen the mas- 
terpieces of art, the refinements of highly cultivated 
society, the quaint peculiarities of ancient and locat 
custom. My native country was full of youthful prom- 
ise ; Eurone was rich in the accumulated treasures of 
age Her very ruins told the history of times gone by 

and every mouldeting stone was a chronicle. | long- 
achieve- 
ment--<to tread, as it were, in the footsteps of anti- 
quity—to loiter about the ruined castle—to meditate 


commonplace realities of the present, ard Jose myself 
among the shadowy grandcurs of the past. 

I had, beside all this, an earnest desire to see the 
great men of the earth. We have, it is true, our 
great men in America: nota city but has en ample 
share of them. [have mingled among them in my 
tine, and been almost withered by the shade into 
which they cast me ; forthere is nothing so betefui 
to a small man as the shade of a great one, particular- 
ly the great man ofacity. But I was anxious to see 
the great men of Europe ; for I had read in the works 
of various philosophers, that all animals degenerated 
in America, and man among the number. A_ great 
man of Europe, therefore, thought I, must be as supe- 
rior to a creat man of America asa peak of the Alps 
to a highland of the Hudson ; and in this idea I was 
confirmed, by observing the comparative :mportance 
and swelling magnitude of many English travellers a- 
mong us; who, I was assured, were very little people 
- ger oun gern J pw visit 3 land of won- 

erefore, thought f, and see the giantic race 
rey which I am degenerated: — 


roving passion gratified. I have wandered through 
different countries, and witnessed many of the shifting 
scenes of life. [cannot say that I have studied them 
with the eye ofa philosopher, but rather with the saun- 
tering gaze with which humble lovers of the picturesque 
stroll from the window of one print shop to another; 
caught sometimes by the delineations of beauty, some- 
times by the distortions of caricature, and sometimes b 
the loveliness of landscape. As it is the fashion for sat 4 
ern tourists to travel pencil in hand, and bring home 
their port folios filled with sketches, I am disposed to 
get up a fewfor the entertainment of my friends. 
When I {cok over, however, the hints and memoran- 
dums 1 have taken down for the purpose, my heart 
almost fails me to find how my idle humour has led 
ine aside from the great objects studied by every .regu- 
Jar traveller who would make a book. I fear I shall 
give equal disappointment with an unlucky landscape 
painter, wh had travelled on the continent, but fol- 
lowing the bent of his vagrant inciination, had sketch- 
ed in nooks, and corners, and by-places. 
book was eccordingly crowded with cottages, and 
lacdscapes, and obscure ruins ; but he haa neglected 
to paint St. Peter's, or the Coliseum ; the cascade of 
‘erni, or the bay of Naples! and had nota single gla- 
cier or volcano in his whole collection. 


The two sketches entitled “ The Voyage” and 
% Roscoe” are elegant specimens of the descriptive 
style. ‘ et Wife” is also a descriptive sketch, 
with some lifely touches from the pencil of sentiment. 
Who, that has endured the vicissitudes of life to old 
or even to middle age, will not find an echo in his heart 
responding to such language as this ? 


Ihave often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming fe- 
verses of fortune. ‘Those disasters which break down 
the snirit of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to call forth all the energies of the softer sex; and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, that 
at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be 
more touching than to behold a soit and tender female, 
who had been all weakness and depeudence, and alive 
to every trivial roughness while treading the prosper- 
ous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force, to be 
the comforter and sdpporter of her husbaud, under 
misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firamess, 
the bitterest Llasts of adversity. ; es 

As the vine which has long twined its graceful foli- 
age around the oak, and been hifles by it into sunshine, 
will, wheu the hardy plant is rifted by the thunder- 
bolt, cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind 
up its shattered boughs ; so it is beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependant 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity, 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding 
up the brokenheart. ; 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around 
him a blooming family, knit together in the strongest 
affection. “ 1 can wish you no better lot,” said he, 
with enthusiasm, “ than to have a wife and children— 
if you are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they arc to comfort you. 

And, indeed, I have observed that married men fall- 
ing into misfortune, are more apt to retrieve their sit- 
uation in the world than single men ; partly because 
they are more stimulated to exertion by the necesst- 
ties of the helpless and beleved beings who depend 
upon them for subsistence ; but chiefly because their 
spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic | sey 
ments, and their self respect kept alive by finding, . 
though all abroad is darkness and hussiliation, ye 


| something should not be offered as a reward for extra- 


| was suffered to remain buta short time. At 18 mi 


It has heen-eithesrey good or evi] Jol to have my | 


His sketch |- 






LITERARY EXHIBITION AND FESTIVAL. 


After the exhihition of the pupils, the School Commit- 
whom medals aré awarded, will partake of a Dinner at 
Faneail Hall, We feel confident that the exercises of 
the pupils on this occasion will be superior to those of: 
any, preceding yean .The time is probably - not far 
distant, when, from the increasing interest that is felt 


| in these exhibitions, it will be found necessary to pro- : 


‘are spacions apartment than the school 
room for their accommodation. The number of visiters 
at the Latin School exhibition is always much too large 
for the room; and it is hoped that, the ensuing examin- 
ationmay be held in’ one of the adjacent churches. 





A HINT. 
Why do not some of our rich men, who have so much 
money to bestow on foreign quacks and vagrant 
mountebanks and lecturers, add something to the dona- 
tions of Franklin, to increase the number of medals and 
rewards tobe distributed in the public schools? The 
committee are limited, in awarding these medals, to 
the first class in each school. We see no reason why 


ordinary improvements in the Jower classes. Medals 
are also wanted for other performances than tho€e to 
which the Franklin medals can be awarded. Success- 
ful exercises in original compositions, in the solutions 
of mathematical problems, in the art of speaking, &c. 
are entitled to rewards. Jt would be hononrable to 
the liberality of the town, and tend greatly to pro- 
mote the attainments in the public schools, if a fund 
could be raised for this purpose, 


or. —a0 


AIR BALLOON, 
The Mercantile Advertiser gives the following ac- 
count of the ascension of a Mr. Guille from New-Y ork 
on Monday last. 


Atan early hour in the afternoon every carriage 
was i@ requisition for the Gardens, aud Broadway, 
the Bowery, and all the roads Jeadiug to that place 
were crowded, and at about half past five, all the 
avenues became impassible. The lower part of the 
town was nearly depopulated. Every tree, fence 
and shed in the vicinity of the Garden was covered 
with gpertators, anxiously waiting to see the Balloon 
ascend, To gratify those who were in the garden, 
the Ballcdn was partially inflated about 5 o*clock, 
and suspended about 10 feet from the ground. At 5 
minutes past 6 it was completely inflated and 
inmediately rose about 40 feet, in which situation it 


utes past 6, Mr. Guille «advanced to the cent 
and after making some little examination of the cords 
which cofinected the parachute with the Balloon; he 
took leave of his wife, bowed gracefully to the spect 
tators, and tock his position in the Basket. In an 
instant the balloon began to ascend. The Parachute 
was evidently lower on one side than the ‘otiiet, and 
much apprehension was felt for the safety of the voya- 
ger. Atthe moment of ascending a gust of wind 

up from the Northwest and drove the Balloon direct- 
ly over the tall poplars in the gardeu so that the has- 
ket was forced upon them and carried off some of the 
small branches. On clearing the trees the finest 
scene was presented; the Balloon ascended with 
majesty and rapidity toa great height, the wind waft- 
ing it towards lone Island. In lessthan ten minutes 
the Parachute was detached from the Balloon, and was 


parently avet Long Island—the Balloon continuing 
the mean time to ascend till it finally disappeared in 
the clouds, . ; 

Till about 9 o'clock in the evening much anxiety 
was manifested for the fate of the Hronaut, when it 
was ascertained that he reached the earth in safety, 
having landed at Bushwick, near Williamsburg, Long 
Island, about 6 miles from Vauxhall Gardens. He 
reached town about half past 8 o’clock with his Para- 
chute, in perfect health and spirits. 


THINGS IN GENERAL, 


THe Horwet, U. 8. sloop of. war, Capt. Reid, ar- 
fived at New York from Cadiz, with despatches for 
government, on the 28th ult. The most important in- 
formation by the Hornet is, that the Treaty agreed 
upon bere by the Spanish minister has not been rati- 
fied. 


A Gritap Exerpirion was to sail from Cadiz about 
the fitst of August. There were 16,000 men there 
réady to embark. 


More Piracy. A small row boat full cf men, 
lately came into the Balize, boarded two vessels lying 
there, took from one of them upwards of eight hundred 
dollars in specie, and robbed the other of her small 
storcs. 


Raleigh, N.C. lately stabbed a very valuable and ex- 
cellent negro slave in the back, and instantly deprived 
him of life. Scott was drunk at the time, and has been 
committed for trial. 


Mau Ropeery. A voung man has been detected 
in robbing the General Post Office of money. He and 
his accomplice are m gaol. 


Tar Sea Serpent has appeared again neat Mar- 
blehead. It is said to have been distinctly seen by 
several gentiemen of veracity. 


Bow.ep Rice eaten freely at this season of the year 
is said to be an excellent remedy for the dysentery. 


A Cot.cEcE for the education ef youths, belonging 
to the Society of Friends, (or Quakers) has been re- 
cently established at Providence.—It promises, under 
the liberal auspices of the Friends in Rhode-Island, to 
become » flourishing Seminary of learning. 


Tar Presipenrt of the United States was at Har- 
rodsburg Springs the 7th July, where he would con- 
tinue a fae days, to recruit his health, aud obtain some 
rest. He left that place the 12th, He is not expected 
to arrive in Washington uatil the t0th of this month. 


SronMs AND Tempests. The past week has been 
rendered remarkable by extremely hot weather and 
by the frequency and violence thunder showers. 
On Sunday, Salem, Danvers, and the adjacent towns 
sustained much damage, and several individuals were 
injured by lightning. A house in Salisbury and another 
in Exeter were much injured ; in the former a woman 
was instantly killed. A barn in Rye, was struck and 
entirely consumed. In Greenfield, Mr. J. Boynton, 
jr. was instantly killed in an open Geld. In Gill a barn 
was destroyed with all its contents, On Monday the 
towns in a southeasterly direction from Boston were 
visited by a severe tempest, and several barns destroyed 
by lightning. We are informed that in Bridgewater, 


‘Theanneal examination of the Public Schools in| 
Boston,will take place on Wednesday, the 18th inet. 4 


gnests, and those scholars to} 


seen for nearly half an hour gradually descending, ong 
in 


SLAVE-KILLING. A lad named Mason Scott, at 
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Boston Encampment K. T.. Wednesday. « 


Officers of Risixa Sew C cr, Na et, ii 
stalled at their annual ceaesdeke ba rir ai . 
M. E. Martin'T. Morton, H. P. 
E. Heury Riddell, K, ‘ 
E. Elisha Starbuck, S. 
Peter Chase, Treasurer. aie 
James F. Chase, Secretary. py Aa 
Francis G. Macy, R.A, C. 
Edward Cowell C. H. -— 
Hezekiah B.-Gardner, P. S. 
Roswell Lebret, 
Gorham Coffin, M. V. 
John W. Barrett, ; 
Rev. S. F. Swift, Chaplain. ‘aa 
*Officers of Unioy Lonce,; Nantucket, elected on 
the first Monday in Decembet. 
R. W. Elisha Starbuck, M. 
W. Roswell Lebret, S. W: 
W. Johti W.. Bartett, J. W. 
Peter Chase, Tftasurer. 
James F. Chase, Secretary. 
Martin T. Morton 3S. D. 
Gorham Coffin, J. D. 
Henry Riddell, S. §. . _... sd 
Nathaniel Barrett, J. S. and Tyler. 


Warrianes: 
In this town, Mr. Reyben Weston, to Miss Rhioila 
Stowell, on lye tet Se phe die 
In Salem, Hon. Daniel A. White, to Mrs. Eliza Wet 
more. 
In Beverly, Mr. Andrew Waodberry,to Miss Hav- 
nah Trask. 4 


ee 
f 
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7 
Deaths. resis, 
In this town, Mr. Samuel! Whitney, aged 38. Mrs. 
Ann Loring, wife of Caleb Loring, Esq. aged 50. Miss 
Lydia Smith, aged 21, eldest daughter of Mr. Joel 
Smith. Mr. Samuel F. Emmons, aged 32... Mrs. Nan- 
cy Blymer, aged 69. Frances Mehitable, youngest 
daughter of Mr. George Darracott, aged two years and 
‘Min Charlestown;’Mixt Satuht Gould, & fe 
n Charlestown; Mrs: Sat wi 
ofMr.Joseph Goold, . egies 





_ AMPHITHEATRE, . 
|... WASHINGTON GARDENS: > 





the second. time, (ander the direction of Mr. 
Parker) a New Ballet, called 
FLORA’S BIRTH DAY, . 
Or, THE VILLAGE ROMP. 


PART Il—A CONCERT, 
Mr. Brenay will sing, by désire, several Popular 
Songs. pe : 
Afier which, for the second time in Baston, will be 
brought forward, (auder the divection of Mr. Parker 
the popular Dramatic Spectacle, called_. S 
SIDNEY AND HIS DOGS, 
Or, Tae TREAcHEROvs INDIAN. 


Letiers to Mr. Channing. 

For sale by T. SWAN, No. 15 Coruhil!, 
ETTERS to the Rev. WILLIAM E. CHAN- 
NING, containing Remarks. on his Sernon, re- 
cently preached and published at Baltimore. By 
MOSES STUART, Associate Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in the Thedlogi¢al Seminary, Andover. Price 

75 cents. July 30. 


ss ENGLISH STATIONARY ; 


Biank Book Paper, &e. 


YOR SALE, at the Music Sanooy, and Vagierr 
Store, No.:34, Marger-Street, Up Stairs, an 
Invoice of Lonpos manufactured Paper, containing 
Reams of Super RoxAu, Mevivum and Demy PArrr: 
Avso, A few Reams of Trssvu® and Letre® Parer, 
which will be sold cheap, to close an account. 


Day & Martin’s 
JAPAN BLACKING, | 
By the Cask, Dozen or Since Bottne. Drawine 
PaPer, Batstor Boawss; Water Conours, and 


Gop, Morocco, and various Faxcy Parers, For 
sale as above. Aug. 6. 


~ 











St, John’s Lodge, N. ryport, Moriday. ; | 

Corner Shane Dusbory = yoo * oe ey 

King’ Solomon’s Charlestown, Tuesday. 

Bethesda, Brighton, . . do.. a5 

Montgomery, Medway, Wednesday. 
Rising Sun R.A. C. Nantacket, Monday. © = > 





THE WHEELS 


continue in motion. Only a few ickets remain 


1000, 500, 100, &c.« yet wndrawa—the drawing will 
soon be completed.—Apply at 


BOWLES'’S - 


LOTTERY if EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
No. 59, Cornhiii. 
Where a List may be seen GRATIS. 


= 
Lucius Q. C. Bowles, 
Having received a license as an AUCTIONE RR, respect- 
fully solicits of the Public, a share of their patronage. 
—any commands left at No. 59, Corihill, will receive 
prompt attention. Aug. 6. 


Real Japan Blacking,' 
JOR sale by ISAAC. BOWERS, Agent, No. ¢ 
BroAD-STREET, Boston. (<7 Tins Blacking 
warranted equal, if not superior, to any that has ever 
been imported. Those whe are inclined to patronise 





vited to make a trial of this, composition, which will 
be sold about one third cheaper than that of foreign 
manufacture. Many Gentlemen who have used it give 
it decidedly the preferesce ‘to Day & Martin's, and 
declare, that,were the jugs labelled * 97 HIGH HOL- 
BORN,” the most critical connoisseur in shining liquid 


would not be able to discover any myer pete Retail- 
ers of Blacking will find an increase of t, and ex- 





three large and well-filled barns were seev burning at 





monarchs. Whereas a single man is apt to rup to 





Tying strange characters and manners. Even when 





the same time, 


trial. 


F the SPRINGFIELD BRIDGE LOTTERY 


unsold, and two Prizes of 10,000, besides several of 


American Manufactures, and to save money, afe in-~ 


perience no decline of reputation, by Ging — 


beet bed * a 
whe- + ¥ 


&e. in Boston and the vicinity, for the smewiagianall” : is 


HIS EVENING, Aug. 6, wil te presented: for 
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- LYRA RORBALIS. 
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FOR TRE NKWeRNGLAND GALAXY. 
Mr. Eprror, 3 


/ 


There isa little poems, price twenty-five cents, } 
(to be had at’ Mr. ‘Bradlee’s Bookstore in Hanever- 


Street) by Frederick Brown, which appears to aeeervs 
ea.much patronage from a benevolent public as —_ 
works that have been publiched to devote the profits 
“Sereee » obtee to the inhabitants of the 
Islands in Boston Harbor—is local—written in a 
simple style—The author cannot boast of the best 
education ; yet there are many who would be pleased 
with the work, apart from the consideration of doing 
good in purchasing it. Let it be told that Mr. Brown 
js an unfortunate young man, deprived of the use of 
his right arm, which disqualifies him from many kinds 
of business, and that poverty prevents his engaging in 
The following selection from <3 — A 

it is b induce purchasers, 

en jucrmetr: mien to give twenty-five 


oetits in charity. Ewer X. X. 
ADDRESS.TO THE SEA SERPENT. 
On, thou ereat mopster ofthe ocean, 


Why can’t your snaleship take a ‘+ notion,” 
Some pleasant day, 


To come to town and see the fashions, 


irtues, vices, and the passions, 
= ‘ And leave the Bay. 


Say, why s0 partial to the Capes, 


there such flavour in the napes | 
. eUee And sounds of Cods? 
If once your snakerhip nega beef 
Fapeuil Hall, tis my belief, 
" court ‘ You'll know the odds." 
There's scarce a vessel comes td port, 
But brings some wonderful report | 
Concerning thee ; 
At which the country people stare 
And wonder‘how the sailors dare 
To go to sea. 


Sonie' make thee long as Market-Street ; 
Some, modestly, but fifty feet 
: Thy length declare. ' 
But all confess, indeed, thou art’ 
Like famed Napoleon Bonaparte, 
A wonder rare. 
Do Serpents, from a low condition, 
Become puff’d up with vain ambition 
And lawless sway ° 
It may be so; and that thou art 
The'vain, ambitious Bonaparte 
Of Boston Bay. 
Your snakeship, ae a snake of sense, 
At this, can never take offence, 
Fer all confess’ 
That Yankees have, by patent right, 
In lighteome day or murky night, 
A right to guess. 
We hope your Snakeship, if you stay 
Within the limits of the Bay, 
_ ‘Will meet our wish, 
Should disappointment be our lot, 
We hope, great Serpent, you will not 
Fat all the fish. 
From the American Daily Advertiser: 
TO THE COMET. 
Merbrre stranger! blaze of light! 
Me-senger of cood or ill; 
Portent to the wondering sight, 
What behest dost thou fulfil? 
Dost thou tell of digit afar, 
Or shall health’s kind blessing cease? 
Dost thcv omen éireful war, 
Or cor firm the notes of peace ? 


Art thou missioned from ahove, 
Oh ! celestial herald, say, 

Dost thou bring the torch of love, 
Wakening the MILLENNIAL DAY :! 


Could we thus with rapture meet thee, 
Fmanatios: of the skies, 
How wovld songs of triumph greet thee, 
How woald mingling praises rise ¢ 
But though wisdom has denied, 
Finite skill tiv courre to tell, 
Though thy errand’s undescrit~d, 
Yet we knew that all is well. 


ie who epeaks in dreadful thunder, 
Throned in power above the sky ; 
He, before whose viewless splendour, 
All thy radiant giories die— 
He who holds the bolt of Heaven, — 
Systems, which thir course fulfil, 
He whose glance thtough time hath risen, 
God—will ever guard us still. 
Mystic Orb! then urge thy fight, 
Soon thy meteor-reien is o*er. 
Whilst thou burns’t-the gem of night, - 
- ¥ e, admiring, GOD adore. 





Lesuttory Gleanings, 
A°D ORIGINAL REYARES. 


————— —— 


o correc VERT. 

The remarks of Lecke. in the following 
passage, Would, if Guly weighed, have a 
tendency to abridge the number of contro- 








vergial writers ; and, as observed by Dugald |' 
Stewart,“ encourage phiosuphers to attempt 
the improvement of mankind, rather by add- 





New-Engl 
‘ing to the stock of useful knowledge, ‘than 
by'waging a direct war with réjudices, 
which have less root in the understandings, 
“chan in the interests and passions of their 
rabettors.” “The moral of the passage is 
pleasing, as it suggests the probability that 
our common estimates of the intellectual 
‘darkness of our owo times aré note litle 
exaggerated.” ; puta? 


“ Notwithstanding the great noise that is 
‘made in the world about errvurs and o- 
| pinions, F must do mankind that right as to 
:say, There are not so many men gh ebreurs 
‘and wrong oftinions, ax ta commonly eupposed. 
Not that I think they embrace the truth ; 
‘but indeed, because concerning those doc- 
trines they keep such a stir about, they 
have no thought. no opinion at all For if 
any one should a little catechise the greatest 
past of the partizans of most of thé sects in 
the werld, He would not find, concerning 
those matters they are so zealous for, that 
they Nave any opinion of their owns: much 
less would he have reason to think that they 
‘took them upon examination of. afguments 
and appearance of probability. hey are 
‘Tesolved to stick to a party. that’ edtcation or 
intere at has engaged thei in ; and there. like 
the common soldiers of an army, show their 
courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever examining, or so much as 
r e ‘ > 
knowing the cause they contend: for. Ifa 
man’s life shews that he has no serious re- 
gard for religion, for what reason should we 
think that he beats his head about the 
opinions of his church, and troublés himself 
to examine the grounds of tliis or that doc-’ 
trine? ’Tis enough for him to oBey his 
leaders, to have his hand and his téngue 
‘ready for the support of the common cause, 
and thereby approve himself to those who 
can give him credit, preferment and pro- 
tection in that socicty. Thus meén become 
combatants for those opinions they werc 
never convinced of s; no, nor ever had se 
much as floating in their heads ; and ¢wouca. 
ONE CANNOT SAY G@HERE ARE FEWER 12- 
PROBABLE OPINIONS IN THE WORLD HAN 
‘THERE ARE, TET WHMIS IS CERTAIN, SHERE 
‘ARE FEWER THAY ACYUALLY ASSENT TO 
THEM, AND MISTAKE THEM FOR TRUTHS, 
THAN IS IMAGINED.” 





TRUTH. AN INDIAN TALE. 
*¢ Truth lies in a well.” 


As a fakir was taking his walk in a retired 
spot. the earth seemed to rescund beneath 
his footstep. He stopped. “ This place is 
hollow,” he safd to himself, “and perhaps 
incloses a treasure: what « happy man it 
would make me, should I be lucky enough 
“to find it!” 

The fakir began removing the ground, 
and soon observed a sort of vault; but after 
undergoing so much iatigue, he was grzatly 
mortified at distovering nothing but the 


Whilst he was surveying with an air of 
disappointment, a female ferm, dripping with 
wet, shivering with cold, and quite naked, 
suddenly rose up; and being excessively 
beautiful, the fakir contemplated the figure 
with so much delight, that he never once 
thought of covering her with his cloak. 

“O thou who surpassest in beauty the 
daughters of Brahma,” said he, “tell me 
who thou art, and wherefore thou batiest in 
a well ’?"—* T am Trutn,” she replied. 
The fakir instantly grew pale, and fell on 
his knees, as if a fukir and truth sould not 
possibly exist together. 

The virgin being thus at liberty, advanced 
peaccably towards the city. A woman walk- 
ing naked is not so great’ a *in ity in 
India as in other climates Icss favoured by 
the sun. There passed by her poets, sulta- 
nas, and eunuchs. : 

“ Ah,” said the pocts, on beholding her, 
‘“ how thin she is !"—-‘* How indiscrete she 
is!” cried the sultanas. ‘ idow sad she ap- 
pears !”* cjaculated the eunuchs. None of 
them seemed to care about her. 


Pini there for several ages. 


pass her. He perceived she had a white 
skin, and had her placed in his palanquin. 

Scarcely was she scated, when the mistress 
of the emperor appeared, riding on a drome- 
dary, by order of her physician. “ How 
‘odd it is,” cried 7ruzs, “that the favorite 
‘sultana should have acrooked nose!” 

The courtier trembled at this exclamation, 
and gave himself up for lost ; for there was 
a law forbidding any one from speaking well 
or ill of the favorite’s nose. He cast 7ruth 
into the middle of the highway, saying, 
“ What a fool have I been to trouble myself 
with this babbler !” 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and 
observing a person of an inferior order, en- 
quired of him where she might fidd'an asy- 
lum for the night. The man conducted her 
‘to his home, not doubting but this acquain- 
‘tance would make his fortune 
_ Fhe host with whom 7ruth had taken up 
‘her lodging, got his living by writing a 


.| Sezette; where, cach morning, every person 


in office read his own panegyric. Whenever, 
therefore, he went to the court, the slaves 
had orders to fill his pockets with the best 
remains of the kitchen. 

i. The presence of our traveller very much 
deranged the affairs of this poor man. He 
had scarcely time to prepare his gazette. 
Truth saw bim at work without saying a 
word,and when he had finished, erased every 


‘ 
' 








mouth of a weil, which bad apparently re- |: 


A voluptuous courtier happened also to}. 


thing that he had written. The 
way two days behind hand. 
| The vizir, angry at this delay, called for 
the writer, and after giving him fifty stripes, 
permitted him to speak in his own justifica- 
tion. He did so with elegance and propriety ; 
so much the worse for the gazettecr, for the 
vizir dismissed him with a hundréd more 
bastinadoes. 

This last punishment appeared singular 
to those who knew not how very just the 
vizir meant to be. He did this, because he 
wanted the time which the punishment oc- 
cupied, secretly to remove 7ruth from the 
gazetteer’s house. Had‘ he thought ninety- 
nine blows would have been sufficient for 
his purpose, he had too great'a regard for 
his fellow creatures, to haye suffered one 
more to have been inflicted. 

When the vizir Had gotten sole possession 
of Truth, he hoped to make advantage of. 
her enemies ; but it being announced thet 
the emperor was coming that very day to 
visit his palace, and dreading. above all lest 
che should see der, he ordered that, for the 
public good, she should be put to death. 

Immediately four emirs placed her gently 
between silk cushions, embroidered and 
perfumed, and smothered her with evcry 
possible precaution. They afterwards threw 
the déad body into the most unfrequented 
spot in the garden. 

The men in power imagined that Jruth 

was dead, because she had been smothered 
some time : but this was not the case—the 
open air revived her, and she availed herself 
of the darkness of the night to leave the 
garden. 
She took shelter in a vast library, where 
the Brahmins had' stowed up the learning 
and wisdom of mankind for five thousand 
years. ‘he night. being cold, she lit a fire 
with some straggling leaves, but there was 
‘so much inflammatile: matter in the place, 
that Zruth had just time to make her escape 
with afew small volumes: 

The library was burnt, and the librarians 
too. The Emperor came to look at the 
conflagration, and said with a satirical smilc, 
“Tt is pleasabt enough to sec a library in 
flames.” His satisfaction was the ‘more 
sincere, since there 


Emperors. 

The vizir hastened to: outlaw his victim 
who had thus-effected her escape. In the 
morning the proclamation for that purpose 
‘was afixed to the public buildings. This 
despatch need not be deemed surprising, ; 
for, in every chancery in the universe, there 
are always forms of proscription in readiness 
against poor Fruth. 


found heascif beyond the walls of che city, 


rounded by a small garden ; it was the resi- 
and demanded ain asylum. 


for you. If you should be recognized. 
nothing can save you: follow me.” They 


upper stofy of the house. 


ings of all sorts of beings. It: might be seen 
at once that it was the repository of a fabulist. 
Pilpay having shewn it to Z7ruth, thus ad- 
dressed her. : 
“Since you can neither hide yourself, nor’ 
be silent, you had better assume a disguise. 
‘IT can make you enter, at will, into all the 
figures you see here, which:shall thereupon 
be instantly animated. You shall speak 
under these new forms, and you shall, with- 
out danger, reprovch even the vizir himself 
‘with his crimes.” 
, Truth accepted'the proposal, and was not 
‘ungrateful. The genius of her deliverer, 
inspired by her,-iliuminated: all’ Hindostan. 
He arrived to an extreme age, surroundcd: 


has no balm so powerful to prolong life, as. 
the habit of doing good. 

An instance of such high: fortune, gave 
birth to a crowd of imitators, and the am- 
bitious wished to share with philosophers 
the labors of Pilpay ; but 7ruzh, who pentrat- 
ed their views, continued to conccal herself 
inthe works of the wis, and resigned the 
rest to the phrensy of theie jmaginations. 

The inventors of fables found themselves 
thus divided into two. very different classes, 
of whom one wished to instruct with gentle- 
[ness, and the other to prevail at any rate 
It will be rendering a great service to man- 
kind, to teach them by. what traits they may 
distinguish them. 

The latter assemble the multitude, and 
cry out to them from an elevated place, 
“ Slaves of Brahma, believe or perish ; for 
what we are about to deliver to you is the 
Truth.’ Then they relate to them extrava- 
gant fables, which render the auditors either 
impostors or madmen. 

The former, with a mild voice, and affable 
countenance, invite the traveller to stop, 
saying to him, “ Friend, if thou art alive to 
mirth, laugh a moment with us. What we 
are going to relate tv you is only a fable :” 
but the gay narrative conveys wholesome 
truth to the mind, and he who listens be- 
comes better while he is amused. 





*Pilpay or Badpay, an Indian philosopher and 
fabulist, becane Minister to Dahschelim, and was in 
high reputation in the East. 





by the blessings of the people; for Asia} 
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had always been in |. 
India, a secret hostility between: books aud }, 


At day break the unfortunate fugitive |’ 
near a neat little house, which was sur-]: 


dence of the sage Pilpay.* She entered it }: 
‘without apprekension, declared who she was, . 


“This frankness pleases me,” said the | 
sage, in reply, “but it makes me tremble }. 
ascended a large gallery, which formed the |. - 


Here were arranged in order the skins of | 
all animals, the rind of every tree, the covere |. 
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publication | 
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A manuscript jou ate tre 


tle poem, to which are pre Borgen te. 
marke: |. es fixed ‘these: : 
“ The current was against us, and o< .. 
came near. the city (Caito) the whet Swe 
almost intoacalm. While we were hues . 
the oar, we heard some unusual ‘a? on 
the river’s side and our watermen sudde, 











aprayer, A procession was seen & few mo. 
ments after, advancing from a grove of date. 
trees at a short distance from the- bank; le 
was a band of Bedouiag, who, in one sf thei, 
few ventures into the hail civilized wort o 
‘Lower Bere Sr trade, fa lost their. Chict 
y sickness. © ‘train’ were: ed. ‘and: 
the body was borne in the. Pyrite daa 
oremest troop: in a kind @palanquin d 
but ornamented with astrance v.;<:., rude, 
savageness and fone cnepeesig — 


that 
not unfrequently among the nobler 
of tiie Eat and ‘Sona the nobler barbarians. 









a gteen and gold embroidered flare waved: 
it; and, some SAA Sg, ostrich, 


tases of this Arab hearse. 
Scemed not to observe our boat, 
moved close to the shore; re he aan 
turned to the setting sun, which was then. 
touching the horizon in full grandeur, with 
an immense canopy of: gorgeous cloud clos- 
ing around him in a shade of: deepening: 
purple. The air was remarkably still, and 
their song, in which the whole -train ; ined 
at intervals, sounded most. sweet. heir 
voices were deep and regulur, and as the 
long procession moved slowly away into the 
desert with their diminishing forms, and 
fading chorus, they gave us-the idea ofa 
train passing into eternity. The following is. 
a translation of their song or hymn, such as. 
F could collect it from the unclassic lips of 
a Cairo boatraan. 5. ee 

“* Our father’s brow was cold; his eye 

Gazed on his warriors heavily ; 

Pangs thick and deep his bosom wrung, 

Silence was on the noble tongue ; 

Then writhed the lip, the final throe 

That freed the struggling soul below. 


“* He died !~Upon the desert plain 
Fling loose his camel's golden rein. 
He died !—No other voice shall guide, 
O’er stream or sand its steps of pride. 


‘* Whose is the hand that now shall rear. 

Terror of man, the Sheik’s red spear? 

Lives:there the wartior on whose brow 

His turban’s valture plumwe sha)! grow ? 

He’s gone, and with out father fell att 
Thy suniof glory, Ishmael!” . 

Once [Know in maddening hour 

I‘own'd your beauty’s magic power,’ 

And ptais'd'those eyes of liquid blue, 

Those lips which sham’d the morning's‘ hue, ‘ 

The golden‘locys whose wavy flow 

Shaded those rising hills of snow. 

You each ardent wish repress’d ; : 
You continued still reproving, - 
Still I-woo'd and still was loving. 

Still to you the sigh address*d. 


Now, alas ! what changes rise ! 

Mark, cach grace, each beaaty flies + 
Time,.your crue] foe, at last 

Grants. me vengeance for the past ; 
¥outh no more that eye illumes ; 

Aye has brought its joyless clooms’; 
Cease; those lures to spread forbear ; 
Vain that studied dress, and care ;. 
Others tempt ; I’m not of those 

Who eeek the thorn, and leave the rose. 





FROM THE ITALIAS. 

As, Venus, late you miss’d your bey, 
And anxious sought whiere Ke had'stray’d ; 
*“Qne kiss,'* you eried, * I'l) give with joy: 
To him.who knows where Cupid's laid.” 
Give me the kiss ;—for see he lies 
In the dark heaven of Rosa’s eyes; 
Or bid my Rosa’s lips bestow 
The kiss, and your's I will forego. © : 

4 LITERARY BLUNDER, 


One of those famed literati, a country 
sculptor, was ordered to engrave on a tomb- 
stone the following words— 


‘‘ A virtuous woman is:a crown to her hus- 
band.” 

But the stone being small, he-engraved it-— 
“A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” 
PHILIP, KING OF MACEDON, 

He once happened to fall to the ground, 
when engaged in some. gymnastic exercises. 
As he rose he observed the impression of 
his body in the sand—“ Heavens,” ‘cried 
Philip, “ how small a space hath nature al- 
lotted to us, and yet we are vain enough to 
desire to command the universe.” 
NEW Boots, , 

‘“* These boots were never made for me, 

They are too short by half; ’ 
1 waat them long enough, d’ye see, 

To cover all the calf,” 


Phe eh, 

“* Why sir,” said Last, with stifled laugb,, 
“To alter them Ill try ; 

But if they cover all the calf, 





They must be five feet high.” 


‘ Pe 
&, 


threw themselves on their faces, and ienly 


The body was covered with a lion’s ‘kin 5: 


feathers on the lances made the capitals and 
The tribe- | 








